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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



ON RENDERING UNTIL BY PRIUSQUAM 
Until, in English, has two distinct uses (though not two meanings), 
one after verbs of continuance, that is, verbs of continuing action or con- 
dition, either positive or negative; the other after verbs of occurrence, 
but only when negative. We may say ' ' he waited until the ships assembled," 
or "he did not wait until they assembled," or "he did not depart until they 
assembled," but not "he departed until they assembled." In its very 
meaning, until requires in the leading clause an idea of continuance. With 
negative verbs of occurrence, this idea of continuance lies in the con- 
tinued failure to occur. In such a sentence, before may take the place of 
until, without any essential difference in the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. "He did not depart before the ships assembled" implies that he did 
depart when they assembled. "He did not depart until they assembled" 
implies the same thing, perhaps a little more definitely. Both imply it, 
neither says it. The clause introduced by before modifies the positive 
expression, "did depart," and the combined idea is negatived. The 
clause introduced by until modifies the negative expression "did not 
depart." 

This use of until after negative verbs of occurrence has no counterpart 
in ordinary Latin usage with dum, donee, or quoad. Priusquam or ante- 
quam is used instead. "He did not wait until the ships assembled" — non 
exspectavit dum naves convenirent; "He did not depart until the ships 
assembled" — non prius discessit quam naves convenerunt. Most writers 
of Latin composition books have failed to comment on this difference in 
usage between dum and until. Some of them have shown that they did 
not know it. 

Donee, a word not found in Caesar or Sallust, and very rarely in Cicero, 
is occasionally used in such sentences instead of priusquam by Plautus, 
Terence, Livy, and Tacitus: Ter. Phor. 419, haud desinam donee per- 
fecero hoc; Livy xlv. 6. 7, we turn quidem abscedebat donee .... pronun- 
tiatum est. Even in these authors, however, the equivalent priusquam or 
antequam is far commoner. Forcellini gives no instance of a similar use 
with dum or quoad. The only one I have noticed in classical Latin occurs 
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in Milo 54: dum hie veniret locum relinquere noluit. In contrast with 
these rare and isolated instances, the use of antequam and priusquam after 
negative verbs of occurrence, where until is always a possible translation 
and generally the better one, is very common. From Professor Hullihen's 
Antequam and Priusquam I have counted 9 cases in Caesar, 10 in Nepos, 
19 in Plautus, 68 in Cicero, and 92 in Livy. Professor Hullihen has also 
brought out very clearly the effect of a negative in the leading clause upon 
the mode or tense of the temporal clause with priusquam, showing how such 
a negative reverses the relative time of the clauses and results in the pre- 
vailing use of the perfect indicative after negative past tenses instead of 
the imperfect subjunctive, and of the future perfect indicative to refer 
to future time, where a positive leading clause is generally followed by a 
present indicative. He even goes so far as to say that "the presence of a 
negative in the leading clause changes the meaning [of priusquam] from 
before to until." The preceding analysis would seem to show that this last 
statement, in form at least, is inaccurate. 

Under certain exceptional conditions either quoad {dum), or priusquam 
may be used. Compare two sentences from Caesar: B. G. v. 17. 3: neque 
finem sequendifecerunt quoad .... equites .... praecipites hostes egerunt; 
B. G. vii. 47. 3: neque finem prius sequendi fecerunt quam muro .... 
adpropinquarunt. It will be noticed that in each sentence the leading clause 
contains two verbal ideas, one of continuing action, that of pursuing, the 
other a negative expression of occurrence, "did not cease." The clause 
with quoad modifies the idea of pursuing, the leading clause being equiva- 
lent to "kept on pursuing;" the clause with priusquam modifies the idea 
of ceasing. 

A convenient rule to cover the points in question might run as follows: 
When until is equivalent to before it should be rendered by priusquam, 
otherwise by dum or quoad. Professor Hullihen, who has discussed 
antequam and priusquam so thoroughly, has promised later on to take up 
dum, donee, and quoad, and we may reasonably expect from him a careful 
consideration of this particular question. 
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